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TIME AND SPACE CONSIDERED AS NEGATIONS. 

BY PAYTON SPENCE. 

"Two hypotheses are current respecting them (Space and 
Time) : the one, that they are objective ; the other, that they 
are subjective. To saA' that Time and Space exist objectively 
is to say that they are entities. The assertion that they are 
nonentities is self-destructive. * * * By implication, to 
call them nothings involves the absurdity that there are two 
kinds of nothings. * * * \y e cannot think of them as 
disappearing even if every thing else disappeared. * * * 
Extension and Space are convertible terms ; by extension, as 
we ascribe it to surrounding objects, we mean occupancy of 
Space ; and thus, to say that Space is extended, is to say that 
Space occupies Space. * * * (We find ourselves) totally 
unable to imagine bounds beyond which there is no Space. 

* * * We are under like impotencies in respect to Time. 

* * * Shall we, then, take refuge in the Kantian doctrine 
(that Time and Space are subjective)? * * * The direct 
testimony of consciousness is that Time and Space are not 
within, but without the mind. * * * They cannot be con- 
ceived to become non-existent, even were the mind to become 
non-existent. * * * It results, therefore, that Time and 
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Space are wholly incomprehensible. * * * The abstract 
of all sequences is Time. The abstract of all coexistences is 
Space." ! 

The above embarrassments are the traditions of metaphys- 
ics. They almost persuade us that we know nothing about 
Time or Space. Yet we handle the words as freely and as 
familiarly as we do the words, man, tree, house, or any of the 
commonest words of our language ; the most uneducated per- 
sons using them apparently as judiciously as the most highly 
educated — every body, in fact, seeming to know all about 
them, except the metaphysicians. We think that the meta- 
physicians have mystified the subjects by endeavoring either 
to put into them what does not belong to them, or else to take 
from them that which is their real constituent. 

It happens in this case, as it has happened so often before in 
the discussion of unsolved questions, that much of the con- 
fusion which seems inseparable from the subjects, Time and 
Space, is caused by the want of an accurate nomenclature. It 
is true, there are words enough in use to express all that can 
be said about those subjects ; but they are used with unsettled, 
fluctuating meanings, and interchangeably with each other, so 
as to be, in many respects, a hindrance rather than an aid in 
the attempted solutions of the real or imaginary difficulties of 
the subjects. This will more plainly appear from the manner 
in which the nomenclature pertaining to the discussion of Time 
and Space is handled in the following quotations from several 
distinguished modern authors : ' ' Extension and Space are 
convertible terms" (Spencer); "Extension is only another 
name for Space" (Hamilton); "Time or succession is the 
simpler fact" (Bain); "Movement in vacuo is unable to 
indicate the vital- difference between succession and coexist- 
ence — Time and Space ' ' ( Bain ) ; " Our consciousness of 
Space is a consciousness of coexistent positions" (Spencer). 
Of course, there can be neither an elaboration nor an expres- 
sion of precise thought upon any subject without precise and 
well-defined words. 
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With the above preliminary considerations, we proceed to 
the elucidation of our subject. 

A Negation is the absence of any subjective or objective 
reality. An Affirmation is, of course, the subjective or objective 
reality itself. Thus, darkness, silence, rest, etc. , are Negations 
of light, sound, and motion, respectively ; and, on the other 
hand, light, sound, motion, are the Affirmations or the realities 
themselves. It is evident that a Negation must bring into 
consciousness simply the absence of its corresponding affirma- 
tion, and nothing more. Of ordinary correlatives, such as 
whole and part, father and son, etc., each one of the terms 
brings into consciousness something more than the absence of 
the other ; therefore neither of them is a Negation, but both 
are Affirmations. It is but repeating the same thing, in a little 
different form, when we say that a Negation must not bring 
into consciousness any other absence but that of its corre- 
sponding Affirmation. Thus, while nothing is a Negation — 
meaning the absence of all things or of every thing — yet the 
Negations darkness, silence, rest, etc., are not nothings. To 
make darkness a nothing, would be to make it call up into 
consciousness the absence of every thing, whereas it should 
call up into consciousness the absence of light only ; and so of 
silence, rest, etc. Therefore, to regard all Negations as 
nothings is to confound totally different elements of thought, 
by making a consciousness of the absence of any one thing the 
same as the consciousness of the absence of any other thing, 
because it makes the consciousness of the absence of each thing 
the same as the consciousness of the absence of all things. 
Hence the error into which Spencer seems to have fallen in 
indirectly stating that Negations, being mere nonentities, may 
be used interchangeably. His language is as follows : " If, in 
such cases, the negative contradictory were, as alleged, 
' nothing else ' than the negation of the other, and there- 
fore a mere nonentity, then it would clearly follow that 
negative contradictious could be used interchangeably : the 
Unlimited might be thought of as antithetical to the Divisible ; 
and the Indivisible as antithetical to the Limited." 1 If Neira- 
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tions were nothings, one could be substituted for another 
in the processes of thought ; but we have seen that such is 
not the case ; and, therefore, neither darkness, silence, rest, 
nor any of the true Negations can be used interchangeably. 
A Negation, as an element of thought, has a merely relative 
value or significance, which can be estimated or determined by 
reference to its Affirmation, and to that alone. 

If, in imagination, we blot out of existence the two cosmical 
constituents, matter and mind, we have, of course, their absence 
or their negation. But what are the mental residua which we 
find in consciousness, when both matter and mind are supposed 
to be annihilated. We ordinarily call them Time and Space. 
We cannot possibly conceive of any thing except Space and 
Time remaining in consciousness when we suppose matter and 
mind to be annihilated, or, in other words, when we suppose 
matter and mind to be absent from consciousness ; nor, on the 
supposition of the annihilation of matter and mind, or of their 
absence from consciousness, can we then, by any possibility, 
banish Space and Time from consciousness, because they are 
Negations, and, like all true Negations, can only be displaced 
in consciousness by the presence there of their Affirmations. 
This displacement, however, cannot be brought about ; because 
matter and mind are supposed to be annihilated, and thus irre- 
vocably banished from consciousness. There is nothing unique 
and mysterious, as is often erroneously supposed, in this per- 
sistence of Space and Time in consciousness and this inability 
to annihilate them in thought, even if we suppose every thing 
else to be annihilated. Darkness persists in the same way, if 
we suppose light to be annihilated ; and we cannot then banish 
it from consciousness even by a supposed annihilation of every 
thing else ; and the same is true of every proper Negation. 
A Negation can be displaced, in reality or in thought, only by 
the presence of its Affirmation ; and, in this respect, Space 
and Time are true Negations. 

Our discussion of Space and Time, considered as Negations, 
would be incomplete, however, without a separate considera- 
tion of Space as the Negation of matter, and of Time as the 
Negation of mind. 

We can have no other consciousness of Space but that of 
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the absence of mutter ; and we can have no other residuum in 
consciousness but that of Space when matter is absent. If we 
watch the movements of our own mind, when we endeavor to 
call up the idea of Space, we find that the effort consists simply 
in banishing or absenting matter from our thoughts ; for while 
matter is present, Space cannot be ; and, on the other hand, if 
matter be negated or banished from our thoughts, Space be- 
comes the inevitable resultant of that very absence of matter — 
a resultant which irresistibly persists in consciousness as long as 
(and because of) the continued absence of matter. Space, 
however, is often regarded as the " continent" of matter — a 
blank reservoir that can be filled with matter ; and, therefore, 
it is believed that both can exist at the same time, in the same 
place. A little observation and reflection will make it clear 
that such a coexistence is as impossible in reality, or even in 
thought, as the coexistence of light and darkness. If we look 
at any material object — a book, for instance — we cannot 
imagine that there is any Space where the book is. Sound 
does not fill silence, nor does light fill darkness ; the one simply 
displaces the other ; and in the same sense, and for the same 
reason, matter does not fill Space, but only displaces it. 

A Negation cannot be negated. A Negation being the ab- 
sence in consciousness of some reality, a further continuance 
of the negating effort or process only intensifies the present 
Negation, by making us more distinctly aware of its presence 
in consciousness. In this respect Space is a Negation, as we 
have already seen. It persists in consciousness, in spite of all 
our efforts simply to negate it or banish it from thought ; Ave 
can only be got rid of it by calling up into consciousness its 
Affirmation, matter. Though it will be anticipating what 
belongs to a subsequent part of this discussion, we may as 
well call attention to the fact that Time, as we have already 
seen, cannot be negated, and in this respect resemble, the true 
Negations. 

Darkness begins where light ends, and ends where light 
begins ; and the same is true of silence and sound, motion and 
rest, and of all undisputed Affirmations and Negations. They 
mutually limit each other. A similar relation exists between 
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Space and matter. Hence Space is extended as well as matter ; 
the extension of Space being defined by its material boundaries, 
and the extension of matter by its Space boundaries. Exten- 
sion, being thus predicable of Space as well as of matter, is not 
properly t an attribute of either matter or Space, but is, strictly 
speaking, a phenomenon of the relation the one to the other. 
Therefore, matter in the absolute (matter unrelated, and hence 
unrelated to Space) could have no extension ; and Space in the 
absolute (Space unrelated to matter) could have no extension. 
This enables us to understand the nature of the confusion into 
which Spencer, Bain, Hamilton, and others seem to have fallen 
in saying that "extension and space are convertible terms." 
Space being the Negation of matter, and extension being the 
limitation of matter by Space, or of Space by matter, they 
have confounded an element of thought with its relations. 

Having seen that the imaginary annihilation of both matter 
and mind leaves the Negations, Space and Time, as the only 
possible residua in consciousness ; and having, moreover, seen 
that one of those residua, Space, is the Negation of matter, it 
follows that the other residuum, Time, must be the Negation 
of mind. In confirmation of this inevitable inference, we 
present the following considerations. 

As we said in the beginning of this discussion, the nomen- 
clature of this branch of our subject, like that of Space, is 
unsettled ; so that it frequently happens, when the word time 
is used, even in attempted analysis of the subject, nothing 
more is meant than duration, or, perhaps, succession. Thus, 
the words time, duration, and succession being often used 
as synonymous, if either is ever used in its proper, restricted 
sense, we can only learn the fact from the context. The 
point to which we now wish to call attention is, that the word 
Time is sometimes used to represent the Negation of mind ; 
and we think it should always be used in that sense. When 
the word Time is used without qualification, meaning time 
without relations, or when the expressions, " Time in the ab- 
solute," and the " duration of Time," are used, what meaning 
does the word carry? Time in the absolute means Time unre- 
lated. But the only thing to which Time can be related is 
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that something which can limit or define its duration ; and as 
mind is the only thing which can limit or define the duration 
of Time, therefore mind is the only thing to which Time can 
be related. Hence, Time in the absolute means Time unre- 
lated to mind — Time in the absence of mind, and because of 
that absence — Time as the Negation of mind. While in the 
expression, "Time in the absolute," the word means Time 
unrelated; on the other hand, in the expression, "the dura- 
tion of Time," the word means Time related. The duration 
of Time does not mean the duration of duration ; but it is a 
legitimate form of expression, like the phrase, " the extension 
of Space," and grows out of the relations between Time and 
mind ; that relation, like the relation between matter and 
Space, being one of mutual limitation — Time beginning when 
mind ceases, and ceasing when mind begins. Without such 
limitation, Time would be absolute. Any attempted analysis 
of the subject, therefore, that confounds the duration of mind, 
which is a conscious duration, with the duration of Time, 
which is, an unconscious duration, confounds things that are 
as wide apart as consciousness and unconsciousness — mind 
and not-mind. 

We have already defined Space to be the Negation of mat- 
ter, and extension to be the limitation of matter by Space, or 
of Space by matter. We now present the corresponding defi- 
nitions of Time as the Negation of mind ; and of duration as 
the limitation of mind by Time, or of Time by mind. As to 
the terms coexistence and succession, it is evident that they 
both convey the idea of a break in the continuity of extension 
on the one hand, and of duration on the other. Coexistence, 
then, may be defined to be an alternation of extended matter 
with extended Space ; aud succession, an alternation of the 
duration of mind with the duration of Time. 

A few general remarks will bring this article to a close. 

A Negation and its Affirmation mutually explain and interpret 
■each other ; nor can they be explained or interpreted by any 
thing else. He who has been blind from birth has not the 
faintest conception of that darkness in which he forever 
dwells ; and if, from birth, he'had been immersed in perpetual 
light, it would have been just as meaningless and just as unin- 
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telligible to him as his present state of unrevealed darkness. 
If we imagine a person to have been immersed forever in 
light, and then imagine it to be for the first time withdrawn, 
we can realize that now, but never before, he knows what 
light really is ; and that neither science nor philosophy could 
by any possibility have brought light to his consciousness, and 
made it a definite element of thought, as is instantly done by 
the simple presence of its Negation, darkness. The most 
complete explanation and interpretation that can be made of 
an Affirmation is to say that it is the Affirmation of its Nega- 
tion ; and the most complete explanation and interpretation 
that can be made of a Negation, is to say that it is the Nega- 
tion of its Affirmation. Negations and Affirmations are, 
therefore, coequal and coextensive elements of thought, run- 
ning parallel with each other ; and no one of either series can 
become an element of thought until it is revealed to con- 
sciousness by its opposite. 

Do matter and Space, mind and Time, mutually explain 
and interpret each other in the same way that the undisputed 
Affirmations and Negations do? If we ask ourselves, what is 
matter? and endeavor to answer the question without the 
introduction of Space into consciousness, we may seem to 
succeed because familiarity with the subject renders our 
mental operations so rapid and so automatic that we either 
lose sight of, or are in no wise conscious of, the Space element 
in the process. But if Ave imagine a person to know absolutely 
nothing, and if we further imagine that the only impression 
which has ever been made, and is still being made, upon his 
consciousness, without break or interruption, is that of the 
resistance of matter, how can he know what matter is by that 
resistance, since it is impossible for him to understand the 
resistance itself? But remove that resistance, and now he 
understands it by contrast with its absence — its Negation. 
And so we miarht <ro through with all the so-called attributes of 
matter, and show that we cannot know any one of them 
except by contrast with its absence — its Negation. This is 
tantamount to saying that we can only know matter by Space, 
as the absence of all the attributes of matter leaves Space as 
a residuum in consciousness. 
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In the same way, mind can be revealed only through its 
Negation, Time. Consciousness is the constituent of the mind. 
To realize consciousness, or mind, our states of consciousness 
must be obliterated; and then, as we return from the uncon- 
scious to the conscious state, we realize them both by their 
contrast ; but the obliteration of conscious duration, the dura- 
tion of mind, leaves unconscious duration, or the duration of 
Time ; or, in brief, the obliteration of mind leaves Time ; and 
mind, rising out of Time, has both itself and its Negation 
revealed by their contrast. 

In conclusion, it appears that the principles of Affirmation 
and Negation are coextensive with consciousness, and are the 
essential elements of all mental phenomena. All the phe- 
nomena of mind, from the simplest sensation up to the most 
complex intellectual operation, are but states of consciousness, 
simple or complex. Now, we have already seen that the sim- 
plest state of consciousness, if perpetual, would be no better 
than a state of perpetual unconsciousness. The latter would 
be tantamount to annihilation ; the former would be the same. 
Hence the simplest form of consciousness, or mental life, must 
consist in an alternation of a state of consciousness with a state 
of unconsciousness — a regular rhythmical revelation of the 
Affirmation, consciousness, by its Negation, unconsciousness, 
and vice versa. We might call it a pulsation, or an undulation of 
the constituent of the mind, provided such an expression did 
not fasten upon us a premature theory as to the nature of that 
constituent. Perhaps it would be safer, for the present, to call 
it a pulsation, or an undulation of the brain, or a vibration of 
the molecules of the brain, paralleled in consciousness. This 
pulsation or vibration is, of course, very rapid ; otherwise, we 
would not have to infer its existence, but would know it by per- 
ceiving the alternations of one state with another. We may 
make it to some extent perceptible, however, by interfering with 
the regularity of its rhythm, as by making a determined, per- 
sistent effort to retain any state of consciousness for a length 
of time. Thus, if we fix the eye upon any object, and try to 
keep up a steady, unbroken consciousness of it, we will find 
that, in spite of our most determined efforts, the mind will 
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alternately flash off and on the object, and we catch ourselves 
losing our consciousness of it, and then returning to it. If 
the experiment be persevered in, it ultimates in a certain 
bewilderment and confusion of mind, as well as of vision ; and, 
during brief intervals, not only does the object cease to be 
visible, but the mind seems to go out. The simplest state of 
of consciousness, therefore, of which we are susceptible has 
its dual elements — its Affirmation and its Negation; and as 
all other states of consciousness, even the highest and most 
complex, are aggregates of such simple states ; and as the 
complex must retain the dual character of the simple, and, 
like the simple, must have its aflirmative and negative ele- 
ments, therefore Affirmation and Negation are the dual foun- 
dations of mental life, and the essential elements of all 
thought, feeling, emotion, and volition. 



COTTAGE HYMNS. 



BY WILLIAM ELLBRY CHAINING. 



I. OUR COTTAGE. 

My cottage dear, my cottage home, 
Around thee spread the greensward fields ; 

Then let my happy fancy roam, 
Such inward peace thy presence yields. 

I cannot pine for learning's store ; 

Nor wealth, nor might, nor fame ask I. 
My palace is the opening door, 

Where softest falls the bending sky. 

Afar, I feel thy gray roof shine, 
When hastening from the woods at eve ; 

A beam that draws time's firmest line 
For my "sweet home" ne'er will deceive. 

Then give to men more roofs like this, 

Blest genius of domestic grace, 
And may their hours dance on in bliss, 

Like thoughtless youth, a buoyant race. 



